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representatives of the people, by the representative
authorities should ~Jiey be administered, and to them
should the profits go." Once more he was successful,
and the water supply of Birmingham passed under the
control of the municipality.

Slum clearance is, as the present generation knows
full well, no easy matter to accomplish, and it was even
more difficult in the seventies of last century when the
public conscience was a great deal more complacent
than it is to-day. Mr. Chamberlain was one of the first
to realize that it was no use improving the educational
system if housing conditions were to be allowed to
continue in their existing state. "How," he asked, "can
we educate the children of the town when, after keep-
ing them in school for a few hours, we send them for
the rest of the night to homes where the education they
receive is of the worst possible kind, where anything
like decency, and honesty and morality, is almost
impossible?" He had no sympathy with the argument
that the degradation of the masses was their own fault.
"Their fault! Yes, it is legally their fault; and when
they steal we send them to gaol, and when they commit
murder we hang them. But if the members of this
Council had been placed under similar conditions, if
from infancy we had grown up in the same way, does
any one of us believe that we should have run no risk
of the gaol or the hangman? For my part I have not
sufficient faith in my own inherent goodness to believe
that anything can make headway against such frightful
conditions as those I have described. It is no more the
fault of these people that they are vicious and in-
temperate than it is their fault that they are stunted,
deformed, debilitated and diseased." All this sounds
platitudinous to-day, and that such is the case is part